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Memorabilia. 
ROBABLY none of our readers who 
peruse The Zimes every morning has 
missed the account, sent by the correspondent 
of that paper at Allahabad, of the dis- 
covery near Miawana of an Indian boy who 
has been living in a wolf’s den; it may, 
however, be worth while to record it here. 
This brother of Mowgli and of the ‘ Enfants 
des Bois’ would appear to be about ten 
years old; he cannot talk, nor yet walk like 
a human being, but runs on all fours, laps 
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point, as its title ‘A House Surgeon’s 
Memories’ indicates; and another may be 
seen on the tributes to Lister’s personality 
paid by members of the medical profession 
(many of whom had acted with him) at the 
meeting, the same afternoon, of the Listerian 
Society at King’s College Hospital. From 
his Majesty downwards all are unanimous 
both in honouring Lister as a man and in 
praising his services to humanity as among 
the greatest that have ever been rendered ; 
and one cannot now consider without, 
astonishment the opposition he at first 
encountered. It looks as if the only benefits 
which mankind is able instantly to recognise 
as such are those which quicken transit and 
those which promote amusement. 


[HE first article in the April Connoisseu: 
is Mr. W. Roberts’s lavishly illustrated 


, account of the pictures in Mr. Henry E. 


water and eats grass. This last circumstance | 
seems curious in a child brought up _ by | 


carnivores. At night he began barking, bit 
himself and other people, and his guardians 
tied him down. He has been placed at 
Allahabad in a special lock up, and food 
and medicine have been given him. His 
limbs are well-formed; but he is very thin, 
and a terrible scar on one side of his face 
points to his having been badly mauled at 
some time by an animal. His immediate 
destiny is said to be Bareilly and a mental 
hospital. Alas, in the depths of his dark, 
little mind we fear he must be raging at 
the herdsmen who discovered him, and 


longing for the company of the wolves, his | 


familiar friends. 


HE Lister centenary is being celebrated 
with the more completeness and satis- 


faction from the fact that there are many ' 


living who worked with the great surgeon 


and are of good competence to speak about | 
him. Sir St. Clair Thomson’s address to the | 


Royal Society of Medicine on Apr. 4 (v. 


| specimens ; 


The Times of Apr. 5) was an instance in ° 


Huntington’s famous  collection—particu- 
larly those by Reynolds and Gainsborough. 
This is followed by Major H. G. Parkyn’s 
paper on the collection of British Army 
relics belonging to Alderman C. F. Gaunt. 
This again has next it an informing and 
entertaining paper by a writer to whom our 
own columns have recently been similarly 
indebted, Mr. Fred. Lee Carter, who treats 
of the ‘lost art’? of sand _ painting. 
Astonishingly good effects have been pro- 
duced in this mode of ‘‘ painting,’ as the 
eight examples given here bear witness. Mr. 
Carter has found no more that four artists 
who practised it, all Germans by birth, 
and each one putting forward a claim to 
having invented the sand picture, though 
something of the kind has for centuries 
been known in Japan. In England it would 
seem to have begun as a temporary decora- 
tion for the dining table of George III, 
which, by the use of an adhesive, was later 
made a permanent work of art. Early 
numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ contain information 
about Haas, one of the four artists, who 
seems to have long been connected with 
Bristol. Another was a Bavarian named 
Zobel who received his first instruction in 
art from a monk at Otterbauern, and coming 
by and by to London got into touch with 
Schweickhardt (table-decker at Windsor) a 
third sand painter. There are sand paint- 
ings in sundry private collections, and the 
illustrations to Mr. Carter’s article are all 
taken from that of Mr. W. Burrough Hill 
of Southampton, who possesses over sixty 

but it would appear that the 
‘* dowdy ’? sand picture to be seen in the 
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Victoria and Albert Museum is the only one 
open to public inspection. 

Some of our readers may like to take | 
note that this number of the Connotsseur | 
also contains an article on ‘‘ pargetting ”’ | 
with particular reference to the elaborately | 
pargetted Colne Ford House in Fssex. 


LOOKING through L’Intermédiaire for 
March 10 we came across a reply, deal- 
ing with a new theory that the Ithaca of 
the Odyssey was not an island, in the course 
of which three or four lines of Greek appeai 
printed without accents. A_ well-known 
classical scholar, who many years ago some- 
times contributed to our columns, the Rev. 
John Hoskyns-Abrahall had, we believe, 
altogether rejected the use of accents as a | 
late invention; and here and there have 
been others of that mind. Is there now any 
general movement on the continent—or, 
particularly, in France—towards discarding 
Greek accents? A mark to denote the rough 
breathing, at ary vate, would surely be 
better retained. 
AX article in The Times of Apr. 6 pleas- 
antly commemmorates a minor centenary 
which fell this week—that of the introduc- 
tion of ‘‘ friction-matches,”’ The first 
recorded sale of these was at Stockton-on- | 
Tees, when the inventor, John Walker, 
chemist and druggist of that town, sold a 
box, on Apr. 7, 1827, to a local solicitor. 
These ‘‘ friction-lights’’ as he called them, 
were difficult to ignite: the head of the 
match armed with a little percussion powder | 
—which Walker used to make up for the 
new method of discharging a gun by the 
percussion-cap—had to be gripped firmly | 
with thumb and forefinger between folded 
sandpaper, for the force required to ignite 
the head by drawing it across a sanded sur- 
face would have broken the match. ‘‘ Fric- | 
tion-lights ’’ were broad and flat, and three 
inches long; and were sold for 1s. 2d. a 
box containing 100. A few of them have 
been preserved at Newcastle-on-Tyne, at 
Stockton and in the Bryant & May 
museum at Bow. Their sale con- 
tinued for about three years. For 
philanthropic reasons Walker refused to 
patent his invention, and, naturally, it | 
was soon taken up by others and improved | 
upon. A young London chemist named 
Samuel Jones—who died too early to make 
a widely-known name for himself—was the 
first effectively to supersede the ‘“ friction- 
lights,’’ by. the invention of the ‘‘ lucifer” 
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match. This in turn, after about five years’ 
use, was superseded by the invention of a 
French student of chemistry at Dole in the 
Jura, Charles Sauria by name, who added 
phosphorus to the composition of the match- 
head. His idea was carried (it would ap- 
simply by way of conversation) to 
Germany, where it was soon seized upon, 
and about 1832 put upon the market by 
Austrian and German manufacturers under 
the name of ‘‘ Congreve,”’ from Sir William 
Congreve the inventor of the war-rocket. 
ad 


Lwo Hundred Years Ago. 





From 


The Britifh Journal. 
SATURDAY, Apvil 8, 1727. 


Lonpon, April 8. 


It appears by the Report made of the 
peor Children and others, maintained in 
the feveral Hofpitals of this City, that 


| there have been put out Apprentices, and 


difcharged out of Chrift’s Hofpital in the 
year Jaft past, 86 Children, and now 
remaining in the fame 1014: That there 
have been cured and difcharged from St. 
Bartholomew’s Hofpital 3619 Perfons, and 
now remaining there under Cure 541; Cured 
and difcharged from St. Thomas’s Hofpital 
in Southwark 4751; and now remaining 
Cure 667: That there have been 
received into the Hofpital of Bridewell 317 
Vagrants, and brought up there Apprentices 
That there 
admitted into Bethlehem 75 


have been 


| Distracted Perfons cured of their Lunacy, 


and difcharged 65; and now remaining there 
under Cure, 148. 


We hear that Mr. Joyner has lately 
delivered to the Right Honourable Sir 
Robert Walpole, a Scheme for regulating the 
Weaving & Wool-combing Trades, raifing to 
his Majesty a Supply of feveral Hundred 
Thousand Pounds per Annum, as an 
Equivalent for taking off the Duty on Raw 
Silk, and without laying any Duty on any 
other Commodity. 


Sunday laft being Eafter Sunday, his 
Majefty received the Holy Communion in 
his Chappel at St. James’s: and the fame 
being a Collar Day, there was a fplendid 
and magnificent Appearance at Court. 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes. _ | 


BRAMBRIDGE (OR BAMBRIDGE) 


[HE name Brambridge, that of a hamlet 
a mile south of Twyford, between Win- 
chester and Southampton, has for the past 
three centuries been occasionally written 
‘‘ Bambridge ’’—even so recently as in the 
‘ Hampshire Pocket County Companion,’ by 
Robert Dodwell (1895). The district—at 
present so rural—is likely to be opened out 
and a motor-omnibus service has been run- 
ning for a twelvemonth or more between 
Eastleigh railway station and Brambridge 
village. It therefore seemed of interest to 
establish whether the three consonants of the 
first syllable had continuous historic au- 
thority, or whether the variant might not 
be a resuscitation of some older and more 
correct form. The subjoined particulars 
have consequently been brought together 
with a view of determining this question.* 
The form ‘“‘Bambridge”’ seems first to occur 
in the pedigree of the family of Welles (or 
Wells) drawn up by Thomas Benoit, Claren- 
ceux, forming part of the Hampshire Visi- 
tation Book of 1530 (Harl. MS. 1544, fo. 
67 b.). This pedigree commences’ with 
“Thomas Wells of Bambridge,’’ and the 
same spelling is continued through the des- 
cent as there given. It had been thought 
that the subsequent quotations of this form 
may have been due to some indistinctness. 
in this pedigree, but it is so clearly written 
that there can be no doubt on the point. 

e pedigree is printed in John Hutchins’ 
‘History of Dorset,’ 3rd edit., Vol. i. (1861), 





p. 668, and the same form is used there, | 
as well as in the text of that work. The | 


pedigree is again given, with the same 
spelling of ‘‘Bambridge,’’? in William Berry’s 
“County Genealogies of Hampshire’ (1833), 
p 110. Later on, the pedigree, with the same 
spelling, based on the Harleian MS., is 
printed in the Harleian Scciety’s publica- 
tions, Vol. Ixiv. (1913), p. 74. This has 
led to a curious and misleading error in the 
Index Locorum, where under the heading 
‘Bambridge,’’? we find ‘‘ see Bembridge.’’ 


* Some of the items quoted, distinguished by 
his initials, have heen taken from papers left 
hy the late Mr. F. J. Baigent, of Winchester. 


On turning to the latter, one finds ‘‘ Bem- 
bridge (Bambridg) Isle of Wight.” 

As a site, Brambridge is of some 
antiquity. Mr. R. E. Nicholas, of Romsey, 
brought out three or four years ago, a 
pamphlet, illustrated with several diagrams, 
on ‘ The Tabular Flint Industry of Bram- 
bridge and Highfield, Hants.’ The earliest 
appearance of the name appears to be in 
an Anglo-Sayon charter of King Ethelred, 
of about the year a.p. 984, where it is to 
be found given as ‘‘ Brombrygce,’’ in con- 
junction with the adjacent villages of 
‘‘Oterburnan’”’ (Otterbourne) and ‘ Twy- 
fyrde ’’ (fwyford).* It also occurs twice 
in a list of the boundaries of the manor of 
Chileomb, in Anglo-Saxon, appended to a 
Latin charter granted to the church at 
Winchester, ostensibly in a.p. 909, by Ed- 
ward the Elder, but written in a later hand. 
In the first line of the list the name appears 
as ‘‘ brombrige,’’ and in the last line as 
‘“brom bricge.”’*+ This document, though 
written later than the date stated, must 
still be of ancient origin; a Latin transla- 
tion is given in Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon’ 
(1846), i. 209. Kemble says that the boun- 
daries given in an Anglo-Saxon charter 
are nearly always in that language, even 
though the grant to which they appertain 
should be written in Latin. The boundaries 
of that manor—which the Rev. T. C. Wilks, 
writing in B.B. Woodward’s ‘ History of 
Hampshire’ (Vol. ii., p. 3). said he was 
unable to determine—have been carefully 
worked out by Dr. G. R. Grundy in a paper 
entitled ‘The Saxon Land Charters of 
Hampshire,’ in the Archeological Journal, 
Ixxvili (1921), p. 55. Later, we find, in 
the Calendarium Inquisitionum Post Mor- 
tem (vol. i., 1806, p. 42), and entry temp. 
Henry Iil:—‘‘ Nich’us Hachard{: Brom- 
brigg terr’, etc.’’—in the county of South- 
ampton. 

A grant, cirea 1275-8, from Nicholas 
called Spore, porter of the King’s Exchequer 
(hostiarius seaccarii Dom. R), to Simon le 
Draper, citizen of Winchester, specifies, 
inter alia, his whole tenement called ‘“‘ la 
Broke’ and ‘‘la Strode’? in the parish of 
‘“‘ Hurselege ’’ (Hursley), and his whole 
tenement called ‘‘Brombrigge’’ in the parish 


* J. M. Kemble, Coder Diplomaticus #vi 
Saronici (1845), iii. 2038. 

+ ‘Facsimilies of Ancient Charters in the 
British Museum,’ BE. A. Bond (1871), Part iv. 

t “He was the Bishop’s Marshall.”—MS. 
note by F. J. B. in his copy of this volume. 
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of Twyforde.* In a Compromissio of 24° 
Jan., 1408, entered in the Register of 
Cardinal Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Win- 
chester— ‘‘ tact{a] per Magistrum Johannem | 
Campeden et plarjochianos de Twyford ’— 
mention is made of ‘‘ Petrus de Bram- 
brygge’’ and ‘‘ Paulus atte Wode de Bram- 
brygge”’ (F.J.B.). On 7 Feb., 1585-6, 
Thomas Cooper, Bishop of Winchester, 
granted to William Barlow, parson of Eas- 
ton, ‘‘ for the better recreation of the said 
William, free fishing and liberty, full power 
and authority, to fish by himself at all times 
in the pond at Alresford, commonly called 
Alresford Pond, with anglinge and laying 
of hooks to take fish in that pond; also in 
like manner free fishing, and like liberty 
and power and authority, unto the said 
William and his assigns, to fish at all times, 
in the river between the said pond and 
Brambridge, as the river runneth; and in 
all places of the river between the said pond 
and Brambridge, with angling and laying 
of hooks, at all times, between those places, 
for the taking of fish; for and during the 
term of twenty-one years next following, if 
the said William shall be so long in full 
life.” Dated 7 February, 1585. Confirmed 
by the Dean and Chapter of Winchester, 
Cathedral, 16 March, 1585. (F. J. B.). 

In connection with the charter of Edward 
the Elder, cited above, John Durthy, in his 
‘Sketches of Hampshire’ (1839), referring | 
to the name ‘‘ Brombricge,’? says—‘‘ a 
bridge must therefore even then have crossed 
the Itchen at this place. and although it 
has long since disappeared, from its name 
it may fairly be conjectured to have been 
one of the most considerable along the course 
of the valley.”’ 


R. C. Barcent. 


TEXTUAL NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE 
Tue Tempest. 
(See ante p. 184). 


IIT. i. 1--15; 59-63. 
Fer. 
There he some Sports are painfull; & their | 
labor | 
Delight in them set off: Some kindes of | 
hasenesse | 
| 


*<Calendar of Charters and Documents 
relating to the Possessions of Selborne and its 
Priory. By the Rev. W. Dunn Macray, 





Second Series (Winchester, 1894), p. 82. 
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Are nobly undergon; and most 
matters 

Point to rich Ends: this my meane Taske 

Would be as heavy to me, as odious, but 

The Mistris which [ serve, quickens what’s 


poore 


ow 


ead, 

And makes my labours, pleasures; O she is 

Ten times more gentle then her Father’s 
crabbed; 

And he’s compos’d of harshnesse. 
remove 

Some thousands of these Logs, and 
them up, 

Upon a sore iniunction; my sweet Mistris 

Weepes when she sees me worke, & saies, 
such basenes 

Had never like Executor: I forget: 

But these sweet thoughts, doe even refresh 
my labours, 

Most busie lest, when I doe it. 


I must 


pile 
10 


Fer. 
T therein do forget. fT am, in my con- 

dition 59 
A Prince (Miranda) 1-do thinke a King 
(1 would not so) and would no more 

endure 
This wodden slaverie, then to suffer 
The flesh-flie blow my mouth : 63 

The first point arising in respect of these 
passages is the misprinting, or rather the 
disarrangement, of lines 4 and 5, which 
could not possibly have left Shakespeare’s 
hand as arranged in the Folio. This was 
long since observed, and apparently Pope 
was the first to adopt a proper arrangement, 
and this has been followed by Malone, 
Steevens and Dyce, viz. : 

Point to rich ends: this mean task 

would be 

As heavy to me as tis odious, but, etc. 

The next point concerns the celebrated 
crux in line 15, ‘‘ Most busie lest,’? which 
is ‘“‘ manifestly corrupt,’’ as the Cambridge 
editors remark. Furness (senior) in the 
New VFuricrum ‘Tempest’ (p. 144), 
remarks: ‘‘ This passage has received a 
greater number of emendations, and stag- 
gers under a_ heavier weight of comment 
than, I believe, any other in Shakespeare, 
not excepting Juliet’s ‘runaway’s eyes.’ " 
Theobald’s ‘‘ busie-less’’ (though approved 


my 


; and adopted by Dyce in his text) is one of 


Theobald’s failures. Spedding’s ‘‘ most 
busiest when idlest ’’ is ingenious but uncon- 
vinecing. Recent editors, such as Marshall 
in his note in the ‘“‘ Irving’? Shakespeare, 
and the editor of the ‘‘ Arden’? Shakes- 
peare, contribute little or nothing to the 
elucidation of the passage. 

In considering both these passages, the 
events of the preceding acts must be care- 
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fully borne in mind. Ferdinand thinks 
that the king his father is drowned, and that 
consequently he is himself a king (line 60). 
Hence the application of lines 59 and 60 to 
the phrase in line 15, ‘‘ When I doe it.’’ 
This must, I think, be taken to mean 
‘“When I, a _ king, do such base work,” 
otherwise the words would appear to have 





no real point. The *‘ labor ”’ of “ pain-full | 


sports’? (line 1), ‘‘ basenesse’’ (line 2), 
‘“poore matters’ (line 3), the ‘‘ heavy” 
and ‘‘ odious ’’ ‘‘ meane taske”’ ((Il. 4, 5), 
““basenes’? (1. 12), ‘‘ labours’? (1. 14)—all 
these expressions strongly emphasise the 
dvamatie contrast between 
kingly rank and the base and unkingly 
toil of the “‘ patient logman.”’ , 

The cardinal corruption in the text would 
seem to lurk in the word “ lest,’”? which, in 
my opinion, is a misprint for else; and is 
another striking example of that transpo- 
sition of letters of which there are multi- 
tudinous—I can’t put this any less forcibly 

examples in the Folio, Quartos, and all 
other old copies, not to mention modern 
books and newspapers. Keeping therefore 
to the idea of ‘‘ baseness,’’ if Shakespeare 
wrote ‘‘ most base else, when I doe it,’’ the 
sense would obviously be: ‘‘ I am forgetting 
the toil enjoined me, but the ‘ sweet 
thoughts’ of Miranda make me _ more 
capable of resuming this base toil after 
pausing to think of her, and _ thereby 
‘refresh’? my ‘labour,’ which is other 
wise most base, when I, a king, perform it.”’ 
Even if we retain ‘‘ busy” in the text, 
instead of base (i.e. my labours are other- 
wise most busy when I don’t pause to think 
of Miranda,) the sense evolved seems much 
superior to anything yet proposed; but the 
tenor of the whole passage, with its under- 
lving idea of ‘‘ baseness,’? would seem to 
point to base as the preferable reading, and 
to else for ‘‘ lest,’’? otherwise there seems to 
be no point in ‘‘ when I do it.” 

Line 62 above is obviously defective in 
metre. To obviate this, Pope read than I 
would for ‘‘than to’’?; and Dyce for “ suf- 
fer” prints suffer tamely; but these read 
ings cannot, I think, be accepted, since the 
difficulty can readily be surmounted by a 
re-arrangement of the Folio text, as fol- 
lows : 

Mir. I therein do forget. 
Fer, TI am in my 

Condition a prince, Miranda, I do think 

ting; IT would, not so!—and would no 


more 


Ferdinand’s , 
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— this wooden slavery than to suffer, 
etc.,— 
IV. i. 29-31. 
Fer. 
The edge of that dayes celebration, 
When I shall thinke, or Phoebus steeds are 
founderd, 
Or Night kept chain’d below. 
Pros. Fairly spoke. (Folio). 
In line 31, the metre of which is defec- 
tive, I think we should read ‘‘ Fairly be 
spoke,” for the meaning of which, in the 
sense of ‘‘speak to,’’ ‘‘ address,’? compare 
‘Rich. II.’ V. ii. 20, ‘‘Bespake them thus’”’ ; 
‘Twelfth Night’ V. i. 192, ‘‘ But I bespake 
you fair’?, ‘Ham.’ If. ii. 140, “‘ And my 
young mistress thus I did bespeak,”’ &e. 
Henry CuNINGHAM. 


THE PLACE-NAMES MEDMENHAM 
AND MEDMENNY. 


i the bibliographical lists prefixed 

or appended to many recent academical 
works on English place names in the 
Upper German ‘Libri Confraternitatum 
Sancti Galli Augiensis Fabariensis’ is 
never included. These ‘Libri’ were 
edited and indexed by Dr. Paulus Piper 
in 1884, and his Index is an extremely 
valuable addition to our knowledge of 
Germanic personal names. I know of no 
other Continental Jist of proper names which 
approaches it in magnitude, importance, 
and utility. It runs to 148 quarto pages 
of four columns each, 592 columns in all; 
and it preserves the names of many thou- 
sands of German men and women who lived 
in the ninth century and the tenth. Ernst 
Férstemann, however, in the second edition 
of the ‘ Altdeutsches Namenbuch’ (1900), 
does refer to it, and includes it in the biblio- 
graphy. But the remarks are rather per- 
functory, and its importance is not realized. 
Moreover, we must remember that the 
greater part of the ‘Namenbuch’ was 
finished in 1859, long before Paulus Piper’s 
edition of the ‘Libri Confraternitatum’ 
was published. 

At cli. 78, in a note on ‘ The Place-Name 
Desborough,’ I pointed out the omission of 
Professors Mawer and Stenton to make use 
of P.P.’s Index in connexion with that 
ancient Hundred-name. “* Dustenberg,”’ 
the forerunner of Desborough, occurs nine 
times in Domesday Book and its meaning 
is undoubtedly the berg owned by someone 
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named Dusta. This name is quite ities 
in Old English ; ! 
occurs in P.P. "s Index, with ¢ for d, in 
accord with Old High Dutch phonetic law. 
But the Professors in their ‘ Place-Names 
of Buckinghamshire ’ (1925), either over- 
looked ‘‘ Tusta’’? in P.P., or ignored it. 
They selected a thirteenth century by-form 
(Dustleberewe) which confusedly 
le for en, in preference to explaining the 
reliable and real form Dustenberg, 
is one hundred and seventy years older. 

In this very Hundred of Desborough 
there is a village called ‘‘ Mednum ”’ to-day. 
It is recorded in ‘ Feudal Aids’ 
‘* Medmenham ”’—a 


but its continental cognate | nal 
| The Continental occurrences are few, 
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that there was a distinct pom of Germanic 
personal names which ended in -ma, -mi. 
and 

German scholar, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, would not refer for Ger- 
manic names to Domesday Book. Neverthe- 


| less in Hampshire (a) and in Dorsetshire 


presents | 


which | 


| of the following personal names 


of a.p. 1284 | 
spelling which we | 


as 
still retain. In the ‘ Feet of Fines’ for 
A.p. 1200 ‘‘ Medemeham ”’ occurs. In | 
Domesday also the word is spelt ‘‘ Medeme- | 


ham.’ 
Medemanham. 


’ These forms clearly postulate an O.E. 
Therefore, with that before 
us which is possibly, and grammatically, 
possessive case of a weak noun in -a, we 
are bound to ask—Is not Medema a man’s 
name? 

In the Buckinghamshire volume issued 
by the English Place-Name Society 
sors Mawer and Stenton assert (p. 190) that 
this place-name is an Anglo-Saxon phrase— 
medeman hame, and they ascribe the mean- 
ing—‘‘ moderate size,’’ ‘‘small,’’ to mede- 
man. The stem is correctly identified by the 
Professors with medemen in Medemenige, 
the name of a place in Sussex near 
Selsey Bill (‘‘ Medema’s island ’’) 
has been mis-called ‘‘ Medmerry ”’ 
the seventeenth century, at 
In Kemble’s ‘Codex Diplomaticus Afvi 
Saxonici,’ charter No. mcxc, we find 
a Medemanora near Meon in Hampshire. 


Kemble listed this name in his Index, but 
the Professors have ignored it. They also 


have failed to recognise that certain Middle 
High Dutch place-names quoted by Forste- 
mann in his ‘ Ortsnamen’ viz., 
heim, Medenheim, Mattenheim and Mede- 
mesdorf, present the same .personal name 
Medema, Mettema, Medemi. His editor 
Jellinghaus, paid no attention, however, to 
a monastic name which occurs in the ‘ Libri 
Confraternitatum,’ namely ‘‘ Monasterium 
Metama.’ This was one of the Augiensian 
Confraternities. It was near Ratisbon on 
the Danube, and is known to-day as Metten. 
It is not certainly a personal name, but it 
is not negligible. 

Forstemann, it 


must be admitted, could | 


not be expected to have realized in 1859 | 


Profes- | 


(b) the following place-names inter alia are 
recorded: a. Betametone, Polemetune, Bro- 
chematune, Quedementune: b. Osmentone, 
Wichemetune, Scilfemetune, Stibemetune. 
These particular place-names in -me(i) 
tune respectively present the possessive case 
in -ma: 
Betema, Quedema,  Brocema, Scilfema, 
Osma, Stybima, Polema, Wicema. 

In 1895 Auguste Longnon edited the 
‘ Polyptyque de l’Abbaye de Saint Germain 
des Prés.’ He furnished a copious index 
and a careful classification of the proper 
names recorded in the ‘ Polyptyque,’ which 
dates from the time of Charlemagne (i. pp. 
254-382, 383-404). Among others the fol- 
lowing -ma names appear:* Aclema, Alma, 


Godema, Adrama, Balsma, Salama, Agama, 
Balsima. 
In the second edition of Forstemann’s 


‘ Altdeutsches Namenbuch’ (Bonn, 1906, 
columns 1065-1067) ‘‘suffixes in -m” 
are dealt with, and thus classified. The 
author says: ‘‘ Ein eigentlich deutsches 
Suffix, das in Namen mit diesem Conso- 
| nanten beginnt, ist nicht zu erkennen, doch 


which 
since | 
least. | 


| the ninth, 


Medemen- | 


ist es notig, hier einige .Formen zusammen 
zu Stellen.’ 

The number of names with -ma_ that 
are cited is about twelve. The following 
are not regarded as doubtful: Alcima, 
Hulma, Engilome, Gisoma, Sitima, Gil- 
doma, Tizzama. 

These are all of the eighth century, or 
and ‘‘ Engilome ”’ is the only one 
drawn from P.P.’s Index. As so few names 
in -ma were known to Férstemann in 1900, 
we can understand why he regarded these 
rare and unfamiliar names with suspicion. 
What we are primarily concerned with, 
however, is the early appearance of personal 


names in -ma, in Western Europe: cp. 
Andematunnon ”” in Claudius Ptolemy’s 
‘Geographia’ (c. a.p. 150). 


In Domesday Book there are many other 


e ll 





* On his 348 Longnon remarks: 


' semble bien caaient que ces vocables ne 





puissent étre considérés comme des purs noms 
germaniques.’ 
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“md Names 
if we have regard to the antiquity of the 
Southern English place-names with -ma 
just now cited, and also of those I am about 
to list, there should be no difficulty in 


; | 
recorded in place-names, and | 


| 


recognising that the attribution of an adjec- | 


tival meaning to the Bucks medemen 
uncalled for as well as ungrammatical. 

The names are Medemenige, Kemble No. 
992, Vol, v. p. 33, a.D. 683. 
Kemble, No. 1190, Vol. v. p. 357, a.p. 956. 


ed 
1s 


hospitable shores. The elephant and how- 
dah, also pine-apples, suggest the East 
Indian Company’s successes and many coats- 
of-arms are derived from the City Com- 
panies. In a short article it is only possible 
to indicate a line of thought for other 
people to pursue. Many arms in the seven- 


| teenth century are of Flemish origin, and 


| German 
Medemanora, | 


Medemenham, D.Bk., a.p. 1086 (=Medmen- | 


ham). 


namen,’ xii. century. Medmenham, ‘ Feu- 


Medemenheim, Forstemann, ‘ Orts- | 


dal Aids,’ a.p. 1284, and onwards down to 


the present day. 

The old place-names in Bucks., in Sussex, 
and in Hants, clearly postulate a proper 
name Medema, Old High German Metema. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 

80. Albany Road, Stroud Green, N.4. 


IDENTIFICATION OF HERALDRY 


PHERE is another aspect of heraldic 
identity little realised by the amateur. 
An extraordinary number of foreigners came 
to trade in England, and finally settled 
there from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century. Their names were angiicised and the 
original coat-of-arms retained, or, for those 
not possessed of coat-armour, the heralds 
obligingly designed a new shield with some 
hint in it of origin. Thus a careful study 
of foreign heraldry often helps the genealo- 
gist, especially as regards research work in 
the eastern counties. 

When a herald went on visitation he 
enquired whether arms were previously used 
and whence the family derived. We can 
understand the old saying that ‘‘ In England 
it took three 
seven generations to make a_ gentleman.”’ 
When we glance through heraldic Visitations 
later, in the eighteenth century we find 
heraldic allusions to the means by which 
the applicant has made a fortune shewn by 
additions to the shield in the way of some 
tool or some planetary sign. The placing 
of the caduceus for a doctor dates generally 
from the eighteenth century, as does the 


addition of medals or pictures of fortresses. | 


To go further back, to the French wars 
of the fifteenth century, will 
many fleur-de-lis, and again 


later the 


and Austrian eagles are well 
known. The bezant and estoile with crescent 
as well as the crescent itself, suggest Turk- 
ish-Asiatic derivation. 

The idea that the earlier coats-of-arms are 
simple, is not confirmed by old seals. 

It is easy often to see at a glance, arms 
of Welsh origin; in the Principality arms 
were hereditary, and pedigrees date before 
the invention of professional heralds. 
Trish families, likewise, derive from the 
Lords of Septs. 

The amateur genealogist usually begins at 
the wrong end; he starts with some pedigree 
of early date and endeavours to work down- 
wards, generally finding an inconvenient 


break, sometimes serious, sometimes unim- 


generations and in Wales | 


| 


account for | 


portant. He must not trust to heraldry as 
conclusive evidence of descent, though he 
may find on examining coats-of-arms care- 
fully that a new light may break, to illu- 
mine some difficult point. 

| often have sent to me, what I call 
‘* composite ’’ shields—the arms of some old 
families mixed together into one shield, 
with some slight ‘‘ differences ’’ unnoticeable 
but important. The shield perhaps is not 
accompanied by the usual crest and motto 
attributed to the name. As a rule this class 
of shield dates after 1820. After the 
publication of certain heraldic books, shields 
and crests were pirated, especially by coach- 
makers in the early Victorian days, when 
the Sheriffs’ and the Mayors’ coaches bore 


a huge coat-of-arms on each panel—till the 
tax on arms diminished the fashion. Many 
regimental badges originated in arms or 


crests of Lords Lieutenants or colonels. 
The side lights of heraldry are very inter- 
esting and well deserve study. 
KE. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


HE CULLODEN MONUMENT.—The 
following will be found at P.R.O. 
C.O. 59/13 Nov. 3—Dec. 5, 1849) :— 
‘“The foundations of this monument were 
laid off on Wednesday week. It covers a circle 


Huguenots, who came in numbers to these | of 100 ft. diameter, and the foundation stone 
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it is now arranged, will be laid on Wednes- 
day, the 19th inst., with Masonic honours, 
by the Provincial Grand Master. The site 
of the monument, by sanction of Mr. Forbes, 
of Culloden, is upon the actual battle-field, 
and within a few yards of the graves. Sir 
Robert Peel has addressed the following 
letter to the Secretary of the Culloden 
Fund:—‘ Eilean <Aigas, Sept. 2, 1849. 


Sir,—I am much gratified by the compli- 


ment which has been paid to me by the 
subscribers to the Culloden Monument. 
Although I had great satisfaction in uniting 
with them in doing honour to the memory 
of brave men who defended with fidelity 
a cause which they consciently believed to 
le a just one, I trust the subscribers will 
excuse me if I respectfully decline the pro- 
posal which you have been commissioned to 
make to me on their behalf. I cannot but 
feel that, notwithstanding the wishes they 
have expressed, it would be presumption in 
me to take part in a ceremony of laying 
the first stone of the Monument, which 
properly belongs to some one of those who 
have the good fortune to be connected with 
Scotland by birth, or some other local tie. 
!' have the honour to be, Sir, Your obedient 
servant. Robert Peel.’ 

The. foundation stone of the Culloden 
Monument was laid last week with masonic 
honours. A parchment, containing the 
following, was with other ‘ curiosities ’ 
lowered with the stone:—‘ The foundation 
stone of the Culloden monument—a monu- 
ment raised by subscription, and dedicated 
to the memory of the brave Highlanders who 
fell at Culloden on the 16th April, 1746, 
fighting gallantly for a cause which they 
conscientiously believed to be a just one— 
was laid on, the 19th September, 1849, by 
William Anderson, R.W.M., of the St. 
John’s Operative Mason Lodge of Forres.’ 
The monument will occupy the highest 
ground on the Moor of Culloden. The spot 
chosen for the site is that upon which the 
struggle took place which decided the fate 


of the day, and where the greatest carnage | 


NGLISH CHURCH PRACTICES.—The 


occurred. It is within the line occupied by 
the foremost rank of the Highland Army, 


and close by the long trench, Hill Green, | 


where repose the bodies of the brave men 
who fell in that struggle.’’ 

The Scots lost 2,500 men in killed upon 
the field, or in the slaughter which occurred 
in the pursuit, while the loss of the English 
did not exeeed 200. 


E. H. FarrBrotuHer. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ORTRAITS WANTED.—1 shall be 
grateful to any reader who can tell me 

of the existence of a portrait of any of the 
following : 

Richard Archdale, gentleman, of Oxon, 
died 1577. 

Martin Archdale, citizen and grocer of 
London, died 1597. 

Barnard Archdale, of Oxford, c. 1600. 

Thomas Archdale, citizen and draper of 
London, died 1610. 

Abraham Archdale, gentleman, of Oxon. 
died 1631. 

Richard Archdale, merchant of London, 
died 1638. 

Richard Archdale, of Wadham College, 
Oxford, c. 1640. 

Mary Powell, who became Milton’s wife. 

John Lamott (or La Mott) of London, 
died 1655. 

John Juxon, of 
1654. 


Alborne, Sussex, died 


Joseph Taylor, of St. John’s College, Ox-# 


ford, ce. 1689. 

Cresheld Draper, of Crayford, Kent, died 
1693. 

Sir Sebastian Smythe, of Tackley Park, 
Oxon, died 1733. 

Bernird Gardiner, Warden of All Souls 
College, Oxford, 1702-26. 

Sir John Whalley-Smythe-Gardiner, of 
Roche Court, Fareham, died 1797. 

W. J. Lewis. 


W CAREW HAZLITT.—In connection 

* with a piece of biographical work I have 

on hand I should like to get into touch with 

the heirs or executors of the late W. Carew 
Hazlitt. Can anyone kindly guide me? 
W. T. S. 


''HOMAS GRIFFITHS WAINEWRIGHT 


—What were the dates of his father’s 
death and his own marriage? I have tapped 
all the usual sources in vain. 

W. T.S. 


columns of ‘N. & Q.’ are, I know, 
closed to theological and politicai discus- 
sions, and rightly so, but I venture to sug- 
gest that a valuable contribution to Church 
history would be made if your readers were 
allowed to record, without in any way 
entering into controversy or comment, the 


, dates of the re-introduction of the old 


‘ornaments ’’ into the Church of England. 











wwe 
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Personally I have found great interest and 
some enlightenment in such _ references 
in some of your earlier volumes. As 
an instance of the information which 
might be given: Which bishop  recom- 
menced the custom of wearing the mitre? 
It has been claimed that it was Dr. King 
of Lincoln, but I seem to remember that 
earlier dates have been given, in a note in 
your columns, to some Irish and Scotch 
bishops. By which bishop and when was the 
mitre first worn in the diocese of London ? 
Is it not a fact that the present archbishop 
of Canterbury has never worn it, and that 
the archbishop of York, in conformity with 
the practice of his brother primate, does not 
wear it in his cathedral church ? 

A note in the current issue of one of the 


Church magazines stated that it was in | 


Oxford that a chasuble was first worn, and 
that the vestment is now in Keble College. 
The date of the re-introduction of incense 
should also be placed on record. I think 
that the information which I now suggest 
should be recorded would be of great value 
to the future historian of the Church. 
Thirty years ago the wearing of the black 
gown in the pulpit was still fairly common, 
and so was the saying of the Psalms, a prac- 
tice still retained I believe in all the 
churches of the American Episcopal Church. 
Does either custom still linger in England ? 
R. 


ACON, WILLIAMS AND DE VEIL 


FAMILIES.—Information sought rela- | 


tive to persons of these names, probably 
living about the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, or later. A Verulam Bacon is stated 


to have run away with a Miss de Veil, who | 


was a Court beauty, and later to have as- 


sumed the name of Williams; and a relative | 
of the latter, of the same name, to have | 
Who was this | 


married a Miss Metcalfe. 
lady? This Verulam Bacon (afterwards 
Williams) appears to have borne the arms, 
crest, and motto of the Bacon baronets’ 
family. A solution would oblige if possible. 
T. 


(JUEEN ELIZABETH AS A CARD- | 
PLAYER.—-‘‘ Queen Elizabeth herself | 
was a Card Player and lost her temper too | 


occasionally, as a correspondence of the 
period testifies.’”? (Taylor). 


“Occasionally she played at cards and | 


tables; and if she won, she would be sure 
to demand her money.”? (Miss Strickland 
‘Queens of England’ vol. iii. p. 128). 


Clearly, I think, some common authority 
is quoted, and History dons from three 
Universities so far have failed me. 

Basin Darton. 


Miss MITFORD’S ‘‘ BACHELOR PAR- 
SON.’—In W. Prideaux Courtney’s 
delightful. ‘English Whist and Whist 
Players’ p. 45 is written: ‘“‘ Miss Mitford 
knows every phase in the country life of 
Berkshire, and described with keen insight 
the ways of the Bachelor parson who ruled 
the life of the villages round Reading. Th» 
love of whist was his, and cards were not 
merely the amusement but the business of 
his life, etc., etc.’” Where does Miss Mitford 
have this parson?—not in ‘Our Village’ 
or the other works of hers I have consulted. 
Bastn Darton. 


(GARD GAME: PHARAO IN ‘CANDIDE.’ 
—In his ‘ History of Playing Cards ’"— 
a standard book, of course, in its way—p. 
356, the Rev. E. S. Taylor quotes Voltaire’s 
‘Candide’ ch. xxii.—‘‘ Candide, who was 
naturally inquisitive, permitted himself to 
be conducted to the lady in the Faubourg 
Saint Honoré. Pharao was the occupation 
of the evening . . . the lady was called the 
Marquise de Parolignac, etc., etc.” In all 
the editions of ‘Candide’ I have been able 
to consult—and there are ‘‘ quite a few” 
in the Bodleian—I cannot find the passage. 
Taylor died before completing the book— 
especially the bibliography—but this long 
passage can hardly be a mistake. Can any 
one give me the right reference and edition ? 
Basit Darton. 


(CLAPHAM PARK.—I seem to remember 
that in the years shortly before 1914 
there was published a work on Clapham 
Park. As I have forgotten the author’s 
name the British Museum cannot assist me. 
(‘an any reader give me the author’s and 
perhaps the publisher’s name? 
R. S. PENGELLY. 
Clapham Park, S.W. 
FRIARS OF THE SACK.—1I have had 
brought to my notice a reference to the 
above as residing in Rye in 1263. Can 
anyone give me any information about them 
or tell me where such information can be 
found ? 
L. A. VrIpier. 
HE PARTHENON’ FRIEZE.—What 
religious meaning did the Amazon and 
Greek Frieze on the Parthenon convey to the 
Athenians ? 
G. W. H. 
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EAD: METHEGLIN.—Our forefathers 
concocted from honey boiled with water 
and exposed in the sun (after adding 
chopped raisins, lemon peel, and other mat- 
ters) a famous fermented drink called mead : 
and this was termed ‘‘ metheglin ’’ when the 
finer honey was used, and “ certain herbs ”’ 
were added to confer special flavours. _ 

Will readers of “N & Q.’ kindly supply 
the names of these herbs? 

(Jueen Elizabeth was particularly fond 
of mead, and had it made every year accord- 
ing to a special recipe of her own, which 
included the leaves of sweet briar, with 
rosemary, cloves, and mace. Can any one 
give the other ingredients ? 

G. W.. Hi. 
(GAVALRY REGIMENTS IN FICTION. 

’ —Have any novels been written referring 
to British cavalry regiments, other than the 
following :—‘ Kit of the Carabineers’ (6th 
Dragoon Guards) ; ‘ Second To None’ (Royal 
Scots Greys); ‘Far From The Madding 
Crowd ’ (11th Hussars) ; ‘ Charles O’ Malley ’ 
(14th Hussars) ? 


J. Patne. 
(OAL STRIKE IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
TIME.—Was there a coal strike in 


England in Shakespeare’s time? The open- 
ing of ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ seems to suggest 
this :— 


Sam. Gregory, 0° my word, we’ll not carry 
coals. 

Gre. No, for then we should be colliers, 

Sam. J mean, an we be in choler, we’ll draw. 

Gre. Ay, while you live, draw your neck 


out of the collar. 

Sam. I strike quickly, being moved. 

Gre. But thou art not quickly moved 
strike. 

The scene of the play is, of course, in 
Verona, but there was never any mineral 
coal there (imported or otherwise) in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, when 
the love tragedy is supposed to have taken 
place, and in the latter end of the sixteenth 
century when Shakespeare wrote his famous 
dramatic yersion of it. The great dramatist, 
in all probability, had in mind a then fairly 
recent strike among coalmen on the Bankside 
of Southwark. Perhaps, some one having 
access to the old records of the City of Lon- 
don may be able to throw 
subject. 


to 


ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


light on the | 
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QGLAUDIUS JAMES RICH (1787 ?—1821). 

—He was of the East India Company, 
Resident in Baghdad. Can any reader give 
me any information about him? Till 1803 
when he entered the service of the E. I, 
Co., his life is obscure, and is supposed to 
have been passed in Bristol and Kilkenny. 


‘He is known to have had instruction from 


| 
| 


Dr. Marshman, and to have learnt Arabic, 
Turkish, and Persian from Mr. Charles Fox, 
of Bristol, a well-known Oriental scholar. 
C. ALEXANDER. 
12, Russell Street, Bath. 


{(ROWTH OF HUMAN HAIR.—In an 
article on the trade in human hair 
(Evening News, 29 March, 1927) the writer 
states that: ‘‘ the trade depends mainly for 
its brunette supplies on Italian peasant 
girls who grow an annual hair ‘crop.’ A 
head of brunette or black hair, five feet in 
length and weighing three to seven pounds, 
is by no means exceptional in many parts 
of Italy and the south of France.’’ This 
seems to imply that the human hair will 
sometimes grow five feet in a year; is that 
possible? I remember reading somewhere 
that the average annual growth of a man’s 
hair is slightly over six and a half inches 
What is the maximum rate of growth, in 
either sex, in this country? Does the hair 
grow more quickly or more slowly in adult 
life than in childhood ? 

On this subject there is a surprising 
non sequitur in ‘The Dominant Sex,’ a 
translation by C. and E. Paul from the 
German of M. and M. Vaerting (which I 
have not seen). To the-statement that: 
‘* Herodotus says that among the priests of 
all the nations known to him, the custom 
was, except only in the case of the Egyptians, 
to wear the hair long,’’ is added the note: 
‘* Here is further proof, if proof were needed, 
that when men leave their hair uncut, it 
will grow just as long as women’s. But 
there are still many pundits who believe 
that man’s hair has less inclination to grow 
long than a woman’s!” p. 156. But ob- 
viously the fact that men’s hair will grow 
long does not prove that it grows either 
so long or so fast as women’s. What are 
the facts ? 

G. H. Wurte. 

‘APTAIN RICHARD BOWEN.—Wanted, 

the parentage of this officer of H.4.S. 
Terpsichore killed in action at the attack 
on Santa Cruz 24 July, 1797. 

E. R. C. 
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OHN ABSOLON, WATER COLOUR | 
Y ARTIST.—He was born 1815 at Lam- 
beth ; died 1895. Whom did he marry? Was 
he married in France or England? Was , 
his wife a Frenchwoman, or of French 
extraction ? | 

Can I be referred to any newspapers, 
journals, etc., which will give me any infor- 
mation about him? I presume that as an 
artist whose works were more or less popular 
about 1857, when I believe he exhibited at 
the Academy, there must be mention of him 
in periodicals and some notice of his death 
with perhaps a brief resumé of his life in 
papers of 1895. G. O. CLARKSON. 


)ULHAM BRIDGE TAVERN, BROMP- 
TON ROAD.—There is a public-house | 
on the north side of Brompton Road, Ken- 
sington, nearly opposite Harrods, called 
Fulham Bridge Tavern and the yard at- 
tached to it is called Fulham Bridge Yard. 
Can any reader tell me the origin of the 
name? From the public-house the nearest 
point to the boundary of the Borough of 
Fulham is nearly two miles, and Putney 
(or Fulham) Bridge is over three and a half 
miles away. j.w.dJ 
(JHRISTIAN NAME: BEN-ONI-JAMIN. 
John Cromwell described as ‘‘ of 
Clayworth, clerk’? in his marriage settle- 
ment, dated June 8, 1658, married, as his | 
second wife, Barbara Westby by whom he | 
had two sons, Oliver Ben-oni-Jamin and | 
Thomas. Can any reader explain the reason | 
for this strange combination as a baptismal | 


name ? 
name ? H. ASskEw. 


UTHANASIA.—Can any reader tell me | 
| 


where I can obtain a copy of an essay 

on Euthanasia originally printed in ‘ Essays 
hy members of the Birmingham Speculative | 
Club ’—a 4th edition was published in 1873? 

J. W.N. 
UTHOR WANTED.—Can any reader inform 
4 me of the author—and, if possible, pub- | 
lisher—of a poem called ‘The Song of the | 


Breeze,’ of which the first four lines are as 
follows : 


I’ve swept o’er the mountain, the forest and 


ell; 
I’ve played on the rock where the wild 
chamois dwell; 
I have tracked the desert so dreary and rude, 
Through the pathless depths of its solitude. 


I have set it to music, and have an offer to 
publish my musical setting, but must first 
establish the authorship of the lines. 

Fevtx Waite. 
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NEW HALL, CHELMSFORD 
(clii. 62, 191, 231). 
\HE following summary of the information 
given about New Hall in ‘ Excursions 
in the County of Essex,’ published by sub- 
scription in 1818, in London, may interest 
your correspondents. 

Half a mile beyond Springfield, ie., a 
mile and a half from Chelmsford, on the left 
of the road is Newhall (sic). This extensive 
lordship, in the parish of Boreham, was 
originally in the possession of Waltham 
Abbey, who exchanged it in 24 Edward III, 
with Sir John Shardlowe, whose brother Sir 
Thomas, exchanged it for the manor of 
Bradeker in Norfolk. This family retained 
it till 10 Henry V, when it became the joint 
property of Sir John de Boreham and 
others; then it fell to Richard Aldred, who 
held it for Margaret, Queen of Henry V1. 
In the Wars of the Roses it fell to the 


| Crown, which gave it to Boteler, Earl of 


Ormond, who was beheaded after Towton. 


| The manor was given to his brother Thomas 


by Henry VII, with permission to fortify 
the manor-house’ with walls and_ towers. 
The spacious mansion called New Hall, is 


| supposed to have been built on the strength 


of this licence. It was afterwards adorned 
and improved by Henry VIII, who acquired 
the manor in exchange from Thomas 
Bollyn. Earl of Wiltshire, whose mother was 
the eldest daughter of Thomas, Farl of 
Ormond, and erected it into an _ honour 
with the name of Beaulieu. There he kept 
the feast of St. George in 1524. Queen 
Elizabeth granted the manor to Thomas 
Radcliffe, Earl of Sussex, in 1573, whose son 
sold it to Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
whose son, George, being attainted by Parlia- 


' ment, New Hall was afterwards purchased 


by Cromwell for five shillings, in 1651 when 
its annual value was computed at £1,309. 
12s. and a fraction. 

Next three London merchants bought New 
Hall for £18,000; but after the Restoration 
it became the property of General Monk, 
whose heir married Elizabeth, granddaugh- 
ter of William Cavendish, Earl of New- 
castle, after whose death the lady succeeded 
to the estate and in 1691 married Ralph, 
Duke of Montague, after which New Hall 
was deserted, and became ruinous. In 1736 
the mansion with gardens and park was sold 
to John Olmius, Esq.., who pulled down a 
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considerable portion of it. Some of the 
marbles and other materials went to the 
mansion erected by Mr. Hoare on the Col- 
chester Road. New Hall afterwards passed 
to Lord Waltham. 

During the French wars, some opulent 
Catholics purchased New Hall, and it was 
occupied (in 1818) by English nuns driven 
from Liege by the Republican armies. 

In its most flourishing state the building 
was one of the largest in the kingdom and 
consisted of two quadrangles enclosing large 
courts. The former great hall has been 
converted into a chapel. On the east side 
are the arms of Henry VIII and the interior 
contains this inscription, 
rex inclit’? armis 
hoc opus egregium. 

Over the porch at the entrance are the 
arms of Queen Elizabeth and these inscrip- 
tions, 


Henricus Rex Octavus, 
Magnanimus struxit 


Viva Elizabetha. 

En terra la piu savia Regina, en cielo la piu 

lucente stella, 

Virgine magnanimia doita divina leggiadra 

honesta et bella. 

The splendid chapel belonging to the man- 
sion, taken down about seventy years ago 
(i.e., in ¢c. 1748), contained a painted win- 
dow, which is now (1818) in St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. 

So far the ‘ Excursions.’ There is an 
engraving of the mansion, which seems to 
show that in 1818 it was much as it is now 
to judge by the plate Vol. ii, R. Com. Hist. 
Monuments. As regards the east window 
the Blue Guide, London, 1918, tells another 
story, perhaps some correspondents will 
chase that hare for us. Neither in the 
‘ Excursions ’ nor in the Cox’s ‘ Little Guide 
to Essex,’ is any New Hall in Chelmsford 
mentioned. In the History section of the 
latter it is stated that General Monk took 
up his residence at the New Hall, Chelms- 
ford, but this appears to refer to New Hall, 
Boreham, for in the description of Chelms- 
for there is no mention of a New Hall in 
the town. The account of New Hall in the 
R. Com. Hist. Monuments inventory differs 
considerably, stating that the house was 
built by Henry VIII c. 1518. The arms of 
that king are mentioned but not the inscrip- 
tion. The inscription regarding Elizabeth 
is given, with slight variations in spelling. 

ars) 

Mr. H. Askew is right. New Hall, Bore- 
ham, is the place I wished for particulars 
about. T. 


RichAkD WHITE, QUEEN ELIZA. 

BETH’S CUP-MAKER (cli. 209).— 
Enclosed is an illustrated clipping of the 
London Journal, July 14, 1849, which may 
ferhaps be of service to the Archeological 
Association and others, though there is no 
information on Richard White in the 


cutting. 
CURIOSITIES. —1V. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH’S CUP. 
‘luis costly example of olden taste was exhibited 
at a soirée given by Lord Albert Conyngham, 
on Wednesday, at the family mansion, in 
Hamilton-place. There were present the lead- 
ing members of the British Archeological 
Association, of which Lord Albert Conyngham 
is President, 
[Illustration of cup.] 

The above is in the possession of Colonel! 
Gwatkin, whose mother (a niece of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds) obtained it from her sister, who 
married the Marquis of Thomond, in whose 
family it had been preserved for a long period 
of time. The Cup is of silver gilt; the rim 
around the cover is engraved with an arab- 
esque, and bears traces of coloured enamels 
and stones which have decorated the leaves and 
flowers of which it consists. This is the only 
piece of engraved work upon the Cup; for the 
cover, sides, and knobs are completely covered 
with precious stones, many hundreds in num- 
ber, secured in separate cells, and ranged 
closely together, in rows, entirely round the 
vessel. These stones are amethysts of various 
tints, the interstices of the setting of each 
being filled with small turquoises, which are, 
in some instances, as minute as seed pearls, to 
allow of every part of the Cup being incrusted 


| with jewels. The knob on the top of the cover, 


and the three upon which it stands, are 
similarly covered with jewels. ‘hose which 
form the feet unscrew; a hollow tube affixed 
to the bottom of the cup passes partially 
through each, and a screw, the head of which 
contains an amethyst, fits into this tube from 
beneath, and completely conceals the mode of 
securing them. A false bottom of thin silver 
is held on by these screws, and covers a! cypher; 
the letters being “ E. R.” conjoined in a scroll 


characteristic of the reign of the Sovereign 
whose ownership has thus been carefully 


stamped upon it. : 

The weight of the Cup is considerable; it 
holds about half a pint. It exhibits more 
barbaric magnificence than real taste, yet 13 
characteristic of the time in which it was 
made, Inthe reign of Elizabeth, a superstitious 
helief in the hidden virtues of precious stones 


was purrent, which gave them a_ value 
independent of their rarity or beauty. The 


amethyst, in particular, was believed to possess 
the power of repelling intoxication, and_ it, 
therefore, became a fitting incrustation for the 
cup of a female sovereign; hence this gift was 
liberally decorated with so valued a stone. 


po ee 


— 
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The belief in the medical and magical virtues 
of precious stones was a doctrine much incul- 
cated by the Arabian naturalists, who believed 
that the amethyst prevented inebriation, and 
the turquoise strengthened the eyes, and was 


a remedy agains poison; and it was from the | 


East that we obtained our belief in their 


hidden efficacy. During the time of Elizabeth, | 


it is not likely that much faith was placed in | 


such mysticism; but the affectation which 
characterized her court might have induced 
the maker of this Cup to resort to the quaint 
conceits of an older faith, to render his work 
the more acceptable. ; 
We have selected these intereseting details 
from a paper by Mr. Fairholt, F.S.A., drawn 
up with his usual care, and printed in the 
number of the Journal just issued to the mem- 
pers of the British Archeological Association. 
This Cup, we should add, may be inspected, 
for a few days, at Messrs. Widdowson and 
Veale’s, 73, Strand. : 
Frepk. L. TAvaARE. 
22. Trentham Street, 
Pendleton, Manchester. 
MWO SIXTEENTH CENTURY WORDS 
(clii. 187, 229).—Besides the mean- 
ings given to the word ‘‘ creeper ” that have 
already appeared, I can add another. A 
quarry-man or a navvy having to push a 
barrow along a wet or slippery plank, 
fastens a ‘“‘ creeper’ under the sole of his 
hoot in front of the heel. It is a strip of 





iron about an inch and a half in width, | 


the ends of which are split into three parts. 
The central piece is turned up at a right- 


| prosecute felons. 
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ot the place was owned by Staniaw Abbey 
(Whalley) and was sold to the Hoghtons in 
the sixteenth century. The family do not 
seem to occur later in Lancashire history. 
R. 8. B. 

N° QUESTIONS ASKED” (clii. 225). 

—To vse in an advertisement of a 
reward for stolen or lost property, words 
purporting that no questions will be asked 
or that it will be paid without inquiries, 
is an offence under the Acts 24 & 25 Vict. 
ce. 96 s. 102 and 33 & 34 Vict. c. 65, for 
which the advertiser, printer and publisher 
may be made to forfeit £50 each. No action 
can be taken against the printer or pub- 
lisher more than six months afterwards, 
and the fiat of the Attorney or Solicitor 
General has first to be obtained in any case. 
This law is based on very ancient rules. 
against forbearing or undertaking not to. 


R. 8. B. 


HE CAMBERWELL BEAUTY (clii 

226).—This fine butterfly — Vanessa 
antiopa—is one of the rarest British species. 
Sometimes a year passes without its occur- 
rence being reported or its capture recorded. 
In the eighteenth century collectors were 
neither so numerous or so diligent as they 
are now; and the capture of three specimens. 
of this butterfly at Camberwell in 1748 suf- 


, ficed to give this insect its popular name. 


angle and clips the boot, the two outside | 


pieces being turned down at a right-angle 
and pointed. 
through holes in the central piece, and tied 
on top of the boot. The word does not seem 
to be in any dialect dictionary, but the 
thing itself is well-known among those who 
find it useful. 
ETHELBERT Horne. 


“Petuany’’ is a shortened form of 
““perpetuano,’’ meaning serge 
with the market of Exeter is abun- 
dantly furnished of all sorts and prizes, 
fine, coarse, broad, narrow, so that the 
number will scarcely be credited.”” The 
quotation is from Lysons’ ‘ Magna Britan- 
nia,’ vol. vi. p. ccxcix. 

M. 
226).—- 


HEELTON FAMILY  (clii. 


_ Under the township of Wheelton in | 
Leyland parish, the ‘ Vict. Hist. of Lancs,’ | 
Vol. vi. p. 49 gives the names of a few | 


early members of a family of Wheelton, but 
no consecutive descent is shown, and most 


A strap or lace is passed | 


“* where- | 


Forty years went by before its occurrence 
was again reported in 1789. 
HERBERT MaxWELLt. 

Monreith. 

Neither South, Frohawk, nor Kirby, three 
of the best present day authorities, tells us 
when this handsome butterfly — Vanessa 
Antiopa—was first called the ‘ Camberwell 
Beauty,’’ but one gathers that it must have 
been in the earlier part of last century. Its 
older names appear to have been the ‘‘White 
Border ’’ ; the ‘Grand Surprise ”’ (this name 


| being given, writes Stephens in 1827, from 





the enormous numbers that appeared in 
Great Britain ‘‘ about 60 years ago’’); the 
‘* Willow Beauty ’’ (from the favourite food 
plant of the caterpillar) ; the ‘‘ White Petti- 
coat’? and the ‘‘ Mourning Cloak.” J. O. 
Westwood in ‘ British Butterflies and their 
Transformations’ (Humphreys and West- 
wood, Edition 1841) says 

It received its English name of the “ Camher- 
well Beauty ” from having been observed at 
that village, to which it was attracted by the 
willows, that grew there in profusion. 


F. O. Morris in ‘British Butterflies’ 1857, 
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Says specimens were taken at Camberwell 
(prior to 1847) ‘‘ whence its name.’ Mr. 
Fk. W. Frohawk in his sumptuous * Natural 
History of British Butterflies’ published 
quite recently speaks of the old name as 
‘ White-bordered’’ and tells us that ‘‘ it 
was first noticed in this country in 1748,” 
then 

no records of its appearance till 1789, when 
numbers were seen flying round willow trees 
at Faversham in Kent; in 1793 it occurred 
abundantly. Large numbers were seen floating 
dead on the surface of the sea off the Durham 
Coast in 1819. It was again common in 1846. 
The great ‘‘ Antiopa year” was 1872, when it 
appeared so abundantly that specimens were 
seen and captured throughout the country, 
but especially the Eastern Counties. Although 
hardly a year passes without one or more being 
seen, it is so rare that many of the oldest 
entomologists have never met with it. 


W. CourRTHOPE FORMAN. 


‘URFEW STILL RINGING (clii. 206, 
248).—Perhaps the following list from 

my note-bocks may prove of interest. In 
all the places the bell is (or was till lately) 
rung. 

Berks: Blewbury, Newbury, Wallingford.* 

Bucks: Chesham, Quainton, Stoke Poges. + 

Cambridgeshire: Madingley. 

Cheshire: Astbury, Audley. 

‘Cumberland: Penrith. 

Derbyshire: Ashford.t 

Devon: Totnes, Kingshridge, Exeter, 
North Tawton, Heatherleigh, Okehampton. 


Dorset: Wimborne, Sherborne, Lyme 
Regis, Corfe Castle. 

Durham: Barnard Castle. 

Flint: Northop. 

Hants: Winchester, Southampton, Rom- 
sey, Newport. 

Herefordshire: Ross. 

Herts: Anstey. 

Huntingdonshire: Kimbolton, Godman- 


chester. 

Kent: (Cranbrook, Penshurst, Sandwich, 
Ringwould,§ St. Mary at = Cliffe,!| Farn- 
horouch 

Lancashire: Gishburne, Burv, Poulton-le- 
Tvlde, Leyland, Winwick. 


* Allowed at 9.0 hy Conqueror. hecause hells 
rung to greet him in 1066. 

+ See Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’ , 

t By request of a man _ henighted. 

§ “Curfew Land” is 4 acre ‘left to clerk as 
heanest for ringing. 

|| By bequest of a shepherd who fell over cliff 
vt night 


Leicestershire: Loughborough,  Lutter- 
worth. 

Lincolnshire: Barton.* 

Merioneth: Dolgelly. 

Monmouthshire: Chepstow. 

Norfolk: Attenborough. 

Northants: Kingscliffe, Braunstone. 

Oxfordshire: Oxford, Burford, Somerton. 

Radnor: Presteign. 

Shropshire: Ludlow. 

Somerset: Shepton Mallet, Wells. 

Staffordshire: Uttoxeter, Lichfield. 

Suffolk: Haverhill, Mildenhall, Lowes- 
toft. 

Surrey: Chertsey. t 

Sussex: Chichester, Midhurst, Hailsham. 

Warwickshire: Southam, Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

Wilts: Chippenham, Shaftesbury, Devizes, 
Marlborough. 

Yorkshire: Pocklington, Skipton, Rich- 
mond. C. §. Hovper. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON (clii. 222).—The com- 
piler of the following list would be glad to 
hear of any other works, not devoted solely 
to, but containing contributions on, Wel- 
lington :— 
Adams, W. H. D., and W. Pairman.— 
‘Great Generals’ (1905). 
Camden, Theophilus.—‘ The History of 
the Present War in Spain and Portugal’ 


(1813). 
Forrest, G. W.—‘ Senov Generals’ (1901). 
Fyffe, C. A.—‘ Wellington’ (‘ Encyel: 
Britann,’ 1888). 


Griffith, G.— Men Who Have Made The 
Empire’ (1897). 

Hart, George Henry.—‘ Great 
(1911). 

Hudleston, F. J.—‘ Warriors In Undress’ 
(192°. ) 

Lloyd, Col. E. M.—‘ Wellesley’ ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ (1899). 

Maurice, Major-Gen. F.—‘ From Crom- 
well to Wellington: Twelve Soldiers’ (Ed. 
by Spencer Wilkinson) (1899). 

Morris, W. O’Connor.-—‘ Great Com- 
manders of Modern Times ’ (1891). 

Smith, G. Barnett.—‘ Heroes of the 19th 
Century.’’ (1899). 


Soldiers ’ 


J. PAtne. 


The following may also he noted: 
Batty (Capt.).—‘ Campaign of the Left 


* At hequest of old lady lost. 
+ Original of poem, “ Curfew shall not ring 
to-night.” 
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Wing of the Allied Army in the Western | 


Pyrenees . . . in 1813-14 under. . 
lington’ 40. Lond. (1823). 

‘Campaigns of the Duke of Wellington in 
Portugal’ fol. Lond. (1821). 


‘Campaigns, detailing all the celebrated | 


Battles gained by the English Armies .. .’ 
fol. Paris (1818). 


. Wel-— 
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Scott’s poem ‘The Field of Waterloo.’ 
Altogether this is an interesting volume. 
A. J. H 


OWSING (cli. 305, 336, 355, 391, 429, 
463; clii. 33, 68, 124, 172).—Some of 
your readers who have been following the 


| above subject may not have seen the corres- 


Clarke (H).—‘ Life of the Duke of Wel- | 


lington’ 8vo. Lond. n.d. 3 vols. 


Duke of Wellington’s Despatches and 
General Orders ’ 80. Lond. (1841, 1851). 

‘Ireland’s Greatest Military Hero, 
When he was born and where,’ Xmas, 
1914 (Lady of the House, Dublin), pp. 17— 
18, illust. 

‘Life, Military and Civil, of the Duke 
of Wellington.” By An Old_ Soldier 
(abridged from Maxwell). 80. Lond (1852). 

‘Life of the Duke of Wellington for 
Young Persons.’ 120. Lond (1853). 

Macgill (J.).—‘ Military Memoirs of the 
Duke of Wellington,’ 80. Lond. (1850). 

‘Memoirs of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Early Campaigns in Portugal and Spain.’ 
80. Lond. (1820). 

Southey (Robert).—‘ Life of the Duke of 
Wellington,’ 40. Dublin (1816) (reprinted 
from Quarterly Review). 

‘The Duke of Wellington, his character 
his actions, and his writings. 120. Lond. 
(1853). 

‘Three years with the Duke of Welling- 
ton in Private Life.’ 80. Lond. (1852). 

‘Victories of the Duke of Wellington.’ 
Drawings by R. Westall, R.A. 40. and fol. 
Lond. (1819). 

J. ARDAGH. 


My. Paine’s useful Bibliography of Wel- 


dence on the same topic which has recently 
appeared in Nature, consequently I am 


L ] Se] f h | sending to you the following abstracts from 
Gurwood (Lt.-Col. )—‘ Selections from the | 


' executors of the will of 
| London and 


lington does not include the Earl of Elles- ' 


mere’s ‘On the life and character of the 
Duke of Wellington. Substance of a dis- 
course delivered to the members of the 
Worsley Library Institution and _ others, 
October 14th, 1852,’ London, John Murray, 
1852. ('r. 8vo. 58 pp. The copy of this 
hook in the Wigan Reference Library has 
een enlarged to folio size by stencilling, and 
has been extra-illustrated by the addition 
of 32 nlates, including the very rare series 
of eight finely coloured plates (each with 
an cutline key) illustrating the Battle of 
W aterloo, engraved by Dubourg from the 
dvawings of J. H. Clark, and published by 
Edward Orme in 1816 in illustration of 


a letter of Prof. W. G. Sollas, F.R.S., past- 
president of the Geological Society, a. 
present, and for many years, Professor of 
Geology at Oxford. The letter appears at 
p. 458 of Nature of May. 26, 1927. 


Distinguished geologists have not averted 
their eyes, and have not neglected to subject 
its powers, or rather the power of the diviner, 
to .experimental tests, but always with an 
unfavourable result. The question has 
heen investigated by the officers of the U.S. 
Jeol, Survey, who found that the successes of 
the dowser were less numerous than the laws 
ot chance would have led us to expect. Per- 
haps geologists are to blame for not making 
the facts more generally known, but their time 
is usually so fully occupied in serious research 
that they have none to spare for the exposure 
of what they have come to regard as a popular 
delusion . . . Here the chances were 10 to 1 
in favour of the dowser, and his rod gave him 
the wrong one. 

A. 8. E. ACKERMANN, 


HE OLDEST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 
(clii. 47, 83, 103, 140, 158, 190, 214, 
232, 250).—Hampton Grammar _ School, 
Middlesex, was founded in 1557 either as 
a Grammar School, or one of a more elemen- 
tary type, under an endowment by Robert 
Hammond of Hampton and London. By 
1697 under a further endowment by the 
John Jones, of 
Hampton, the Rectory of 
Hampton, and a quarter of the rent of 
Nando’s Coffee House in Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, came into the possession of the School, 
with the condition that Latin should be 
taught. This I imagine brings it into the 
category of the lesser public schools, and 
it therefore should be on Srrk Wuttram 
Butz’s list. 
Ropert PEARSALL. 
** Avondale,” Uxbridge Road, 
Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


To the various schools already noted in 
the above list should I think be added the 
Grammar School, Macclesfield, Cheshire, 
founded bv will of Sir John Percyvale in 
1502. 
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A copy of the will, together with other 
historical facts regarding this school, is 
given in ‘The History of the Macclesfield 
Grammar School,’ by the Revd. Darwin 
Wilmot, M.A.—late headmaster. Published 
by Claye, Brown and Claye, Macclesfield, 
1910. 

P. Frrzceratp Hoce. 
Capt. R.A. (retired). 

May I add to the list another Yorkshire 
school—Skipton Grammar School, founded 
in 1548 by William Ermestead, Canon of 
St. Paul’s and Chaplain to Queen Mary. 

Wo. R. N. Baron. 

IRES OF ST. JOSEPH (clii. 163, s. v. 

‘Memorabilia’).—In the number of 

Blanco y Negro for 27 March, 1927, there 

are photographs of three of the prize-win- 

ning ‘‘ fallas’’ in Valencia. They are very 

large and elaborate structures, but there is 
no description of what they represent. 
G. H. Waite. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 

IEW BRITISH STAMP (clii. 217, s.v. 

‘ Memorabilia ’).—It may be noted that 
this ‘‘ paid’? stamp was used for some of 
the multitudinous circulars of a_ certain 
Leicester firm of share-brokers some days 
before March 21. 


C. Ngetson STEWART. 


AT-WEARING CUSTOMS IN THE 
U.S.A. (clii. 38, 140, 232, 247).—I 
should indeed be sorry if any American 
found the slightest cause for offence in my 
note on this subject. Need I say that it 
was only sent in for the sake of record’ 
Indeed, I took the facts to be so much a 
matter of common knowledge that I hesitated 
to note them, and only did so when in one 
day I heard Mr. Stephen Graham mention 
the matter during the course of a lecture, 
and read the very fine novel of New York | 
life by Mr. John Dos Passos, ‘ Manhattan | 
Transfer,’ into which such an incident is | 
introduced. | 
THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


yYENSINGTON GRAVEL PITS (clii. 170, 
193).—‘‘ On the south side of what is 
now Bayswater Road and Notting Hill 
Gate, and in scattered patches north as well 
as south of the road, were the famous Ken- 
sington Gravel Pits’? (‘ Notting Hill in 
Bygone Days’ (F. M. Gladstone) 1924, p. 


26). Most of its history has been given by 
Mr. Ateck ApraHams at 11 S. vii. 483 
(1913). 
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The Library. 


The Cambridge Ancient History, Volume Y., 
Athens, 478—401 s.c. Edited by J. B. Bury, 
8. A. Cook and F. E. Adcock. (Cambridge 
University Press. £1 1s.). 

‘oe is a very good volume, excellent in 

matter, well planned and well edited, 

Among the editorial improvements may he 

noted a system of cross references in the 

nibliographies which saves repetition and space 
and involves very little additional trouble to 
the reader, a subdivision of the bibliographies 
which makes them far more effective as guides 
to the important literature upon particular 
problems, and a more generous, though tact- 
fully restrained, use of references and foot- 
notes in the text, which is of great practical 
advantage to the student. A. B Drachmann, 

“Atheism in Pagan age ges should be 

added to the bibliography of chapter xiii. 

The main historical narrative has _ been 

divided into three self-contained and consider- 

able portions between Mr. Walker, Professor 

Adcock and Professor Ferguson of Harvard. 

Thus excessive subdivision (a defect of vol. iv) 

has been avoided and without unduly strain- 

ing consciences, the exercise of a little tact 
enables a fairly consistent account of the whole 
tragedy to be presented. Of course opinions 
differed in antiquity as to the motives and 
merits of statesmen and policies or as to the 
wisdom and consequences of specific acts of 
diplomacy or war. That they differ to-day, 
when our judgment is further obscured by 
frequent uncertainty about essential data, is 
inevitable. But though it is improbable that 
any reader will he aie to subscribe to every 
opinion of our three historians, and it may 
be doubted whether any one of them would 
agree to every word written by either of his 
fellows, we are given by each alike a clear 
statement based upon wide knowledge, accurate 
scholarship and acute judgment. Nor where 
we disagree can we complain of unfairness. 

Difficulties are not concealed and probabilities 

are not decked out by bias to masquerade as 

certainties. To one reader it is satisfactory 
to find that the fashion of reducing all inter- 
national problems to questions of trade or of 
food supply is here tacitly condemned; political 
issues, national psychology, and _ individual 
personalities are no longer regarded as out- 
moded objects for the historians’ consideration. 

Of the subsidiary chapters, while none are 
inadequate, only three can be mentioned here. 

Mr. Tod’s valuable opening sketch of the 

economic background is based upon _his 

unrivalled knowledge of Greek inscriptions. 

Mr. Sheppard triumphantly belies the fears of 

reboiled cabbage, which a short chapter upon 

so’well worn a theme as the Drama might well 
arouse. His sketch is fresh and lively: what 
he finds to say is all of it interesting and some 
of it illuminating. Mr. Beazley’s contribution 
to this volume is as outstanding as his sec- 
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tions in vol. iv. There can be few to rival 
him either in the range, accuracy and cer- 
tainty of his archeological knowledge or in his 
power of critical appreciation. In the degree 


of his happy combination of scholarship and 


artistic sensibility he stands alone. The full 

vaiue of his sections can hardly be appreciated 

until the illustrations are available. It is 
good news that the volumes of plates are 
promised soon. 

Tridion. By Count Zygmunt Krasinski. 
Translated from the Polish by Florence 
Noyes, and edited with an Introduction by 
George Rapall Noyes. (Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d. net). 


sens scheme of this play brings together | 


several lines of thought, characteristic 


| the proceeding does not jar. 





ideas and hg of personality which specially | 


belong to the political and intellectual devel- 
opment of the early nineteenth century. 
Byron’s influence appears unmistakeably, so, 


likewise, as Mr. Noyes points out in his inter- | 


esting introduction, does that both of | 


Chateaubriand and of Quinet. One could 
hardly trace direct influence from Shelley, 
yet most readers will probably feel that the 
spirit of the play has close kinship with 
Shelley’s. The scene is laid in Rome in the 
third century, in the reign of Heliogabalus; 
the theme vengeance to be taken on Rome for 
the enslavement of Greece by the son of a 
Greek patriot who, that his offspring may be 
re-inforced by the strength of the untamed 
North, mates with a Scandinavian priestess. 
Iridion, born of this union, is dedicated to 
the fulfilment of his father’s purpose, having 
beside him as counsellor the aged and malefic 
Masinissa, mingled impersonation of Fate and 
the Devil. ‘The purpose is brought to crisis 
and action through the surrender of Iridion’s 
beautiful and noble sister to Heliogabaius; 
its progress towards fulfilment is complicated 
by the plot in favour of Alexander Severus; 
it is frustrated at last by the Christians who, 
under the authority of their bishop, adhere 
to their principles of non-resistance and 
refuse Lridion their co-operation. Defeated, 
he is borne off by Masinissa to whom he sells 
his soul, to be lulled to sleep till the ages 
bring round the moment for the crushing of 
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It is otherwise 
when the play purports to be the vehicle of 
political teaching or aspiration, and especially 
it these are inculcated with fervour and by 
means of a considerable apparatus for 
grandiose scenic display. ‘ Iridion’ is un- 
duubtedly a work of genius, containing im- 
pressive passages, and revealing great imagin- 
ative force, but it lacks, except here and 
there, that indetinable something which means 
life and reality—a lack we are inclined to 
connect with the presence of political signi- 
ficance in a plot so largely contradicting 
historical fact while using historical person- 
ages. The most signal example of this is 
the fundamental one of making a Greek of 
the third century passionately resolved on 
avenging his country. In spite, however, of 
defects and disadvantages, the theme and 
the imagery of this drama are so lofty, and 
move forward so majestically, that to enter 
. . . .4 

into it is to have one’s mind both pleased 
and enriched, nor is the main lesson it en- 
forces, that even in national and _ political 
affairs love and patience, not hatred and vio- 


| lence, are the true means of salvation, either 
' grown stale by frequent repetition or passed 


the power of Rome. This moment is con- | 
ceived of as arriving in Krasinski’s time and | 


Iridion accordingly is awakened to life. His | 


soul, claimed by Masinissa. is saved by inter- 
cession of the spirit of a Christian maiden 
whom he formerly loved, and also by virtue 
of his own love for his country. He is hidder 
to repair to Poland where he may work out 
his salvation not through vengeance but 
through love. Throughout the play Rome 
and Greece stand for Russia and Poland, and 


the moral is the wrong and futility of violence. | 


Krasinski has regarded the facts of history 
so little that the well-known characters who 
nominally appear produce a rather unfavour- 
able effect of artificiality. When Shakespeare 
wrests history to his intention it is in the 
interest of a straight-forward play; and éo0 


into the limbo of the outgrown and irrelevant. 

The translation wil] serve the English reader 

well. 

Poems and Miscellanies of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Edited by R. Brinley Johnson. Tales of 
Mystery. By Edgar Allan Poe. (Oxford 
University Press. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each). 

MNMHESE two volumes belong to the Oxford 

Editions of Standard Authors. Mr. 
Brimley Johnson provides a short Preface to 
the former volume, in which, after remarking 
that Poe himself fixed the final text for those 
of his poems which appear in the collection 
of 1845, he tells us that he has been able 
to use marginal notes made by Poe in a copy 
of that edition “recently bequeathed hy 

James Lorimer Graham, Esq., to the Century 

Association.” For the early poems that Poe 

did not choose to reprint Mr. Johnson has 

followed Mr. R. H. Shepherd’s reprint of 1827, 

and for poems published after 1845 the text 

of Griswold’s, 1850 edition of Poe’s works. 

He returns to Poe’s punctuation, and prints 

Poe’s notes. Earlier versions of poems and 

the more important variations to be found 

in good sources are likewise given. 
Undoubtedly the student of literature must 
know something of Poe: not merely his six 
or seven small masterpieces in verse and prose 
but also something out of the bulk of his 
work. In much of it Poe makes the mistake 
of wearying the reader hy forcing upon him 

a too long drawn out expectation; and his 

discourses on poetry and composition are 

similarly apt to drag into tediousness. Again, 
the verses he quotes for admiration will not 
all of them find it from readers of to-day. 

On the other hand, if his manner, except 

when at his best, is hardly to modern taste, 

the topics he treats will not be out of date 
till mystery and horror themselves are so, 
and it is no had exercise in literary criticism 
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to ascertain why here he succeeds. and there 

he tails, in getting the right thrill out of us. 

He himself, as we know. worked carefully hy 

principle. 

The Saint Simonian Religion in Germany. By 
i. M. Butler. (Cambridge University Press. 
£1 1s. net). 

MHE Saint-Simonians present the beginnings 

of the essential developments of the nine- 
teenth century—both intellectual and material 

—with a remarkable completeness. Industrial- 

ism. the comprehensive system of international 

credits, the emancipation of women, the Tur- 
therance of universal intercourse by the 
making of the Suez Canal, these are fruits of 

a dream which aimed at a fresh synthesis be- 

tween spiritual and material, and accorded to 

matter a_ significance in the partnership, 
acknowledging in it rights and a kind of no- 
bility, which had not found place in philosophy 

(if that word may be used in this connection) 

before. But besides these ideas which have 

proved fruitful, the Saint-Simonian dream em- 
braced others fantastic almost beyond belief; it 
put forward a reading of history plausible to 
the imagination of those who knew but little 
history, and apt to generate enthusiastic ex- 
pectations; and it was promulgated by leaders 
whose character, demeanour and career offer 
the most singular combination of the ludicrous 
and the inspired—the ludicrous appearing the 
more conspicuously. Germany, in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, was in a condition 
to render the minds of the young peculiarly 
susceptible to theories which made of the past 

something to be ignored—which required a 

totally new start, and justified proclamation of 

unprecedented hopes. Indirectly, as much as 
directly, “ Young Germany ” drew from Saint- 

Simonianism ideas—emancipatory, subversive, 

interpretative—which served at any rate, to 

give some shape, some order, to thought and 
life in a time of humiliation and confusion. 

Their effect on the lives of the leaders who 

professed and preached them was not specially 

fortunate. nor is it to be wondered at that 
as the enthusiast came to intellectual maturity 
he commonly abandoned them: they run 
counter, where they concern the spiritual and 
intellectual side of social life. to instincts 
and traditions too deeply-seated to be easily 
modified, far less eradicated, by the doctrin- 
aire, even within his own breast. But they 
are not altogether negligible for the due 
understanding of subsequent points of view: 
they have their importance in the life of 

Heine, the one really great figure who appears 

within their actual ambit, and they are of 

real and deep interest to the student of human 
nature for whom they hold no little instruc- 
tion. 

To present Saint-Simonianism—with the 
strange figure of Enfantin and his startling 
absurdities; with the search for the woman 
messiah and all the rest of it—in such a 
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manner as, while acknowledging the blatantly 
ridiculous, should not miss conveying the true 
value of what good sense there was in it and} 
the touches of genius which here and there 
vivified it, was a task requiring not merely 
tact and jiumour, but also a_ breadth and 
depth of intellectual sympathy and of feeling 
for humanity which do not fall to every one’s 
portion. Miss Butler proves herself admirable, 
Whether in her introductory account of the 
“religion,” or in her portraiture of the 
individua!s in whom it first manifested itself, 
she evinces exactly the requisite temper of 
mind, and shrewdness of insight. Her studies 
of the several German writers who made 
themselves mouthpieces—in greater or less 
degree, with this or that  qualification—of 
Saint-Simonianisi is marked in yet higher 
degree with these merits. She is such a 
reader as every author must long for. critical 
yet ready to receive impression from him in 
close correspondence with his mood and intent. 
Her treatment of character shows the same 
combination of discrimination and indulgence, 
It weuld perhaps have been a good thing to 
zive » short 1urmal biography of those writers 
who are hardly of sufficient account to be 
sought out by the general reader purely for 
their own sakes. The book would thus have 
heen virtually complete for most people’s pur- 
poses. and, though it is so largely a process 
of disillusionment, Saint-Simonianism in 
Germany has some significance apart from 
study of purely German social development 
and literature. Miss Butler gives a useful tab'e 
of the Saint-Simonian articles in the German 
press. 
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